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PEBFACE 

The University of Alabama operates a program of Teaoh|r 
Education and Improvement Services for seven binationaljMdoie 
in Latin America under a five year agreement (1966-67 through 
1970-71) with the Association of Colombian-American Binational 
Schools./. Two years of operation have been completed. During the 
period much has been learned about what constitutes a successful 
program and there are many subsequent implications not only for 
improvement of the existing program, but also — ^hopefully — ^for 
other universities and schools which view international education 
as a dimension for strengthening education in general. 

This publication includes information concerning an operational 
project; it also includes background information believed to be 
necessary for the reader to establish a general frame of reference 
concerning binational schools in Latin America. 

The purpose of this publication is to present an analysis of/One 
university's approach to assist the American overseas schools in 
Latin America. Included in the repor| are : 

... a discussion of the background infomaMjp^elated to the 
conduct of programs of assistance to'tnSwerseas schools 

... a detailed analysis of the program conducted under the 
leadership of the College of Education, University of Ala- 
bama 

... a progress report and evaluation of the University of 
Alabama programs 

... a description of supporting activities — including the 
Goshen Project C - 
Student Teacher Program 
Personnel development 

... a discussion of implications for future activities. 



CHAPTER I 

OVERVIEW? THE AMERICAN SCHOOl ABROAD 



It IS difficult tc» find an adequate term to describe the American* 
overseas schools which provide educational opportunities for 
1 dren coming from many countries, A number of terms have 

midti-national, international, and multi* 
o+.!S5 + ’ characteristic of the 

single term can accurately 
^ of the schools. This fact has created much misunder* 

misconceptions. This single 
classification for these schools has had one outstandingly negative 
generalizing about “American Schools" outside of the 
united States as if they were more similar than dissimilar. Of 

American Schools, many are and should 
be of direct incerest to the educational community- — most are not 
and should not be of any particular interest. This report includes 
a group of schools, which the author believes the educational com- 
munity should not only be interested in, but also should be committed 
to. their further development and improvement. 
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Mission Schools 

These are the oldest type of overseas schools, and were designed 
to serve Citner the local children in the overseas area, dependents of 
missionaries, or both. Mission schools represent many denomi* 
nations and can be found all over the world. One important feature 
of minion schools is their boarding facilities and in some overseas 
areas they serve as the only available boarding school. 



Pfoprieta/ry Schools 

These are the second oldest group of overseas schools and are 

owned and operated by an in- 
dividual or a small group of individuals. Although there are still a 
number of these schools in Europe, very few are found in other 
parts of the world. 



Convpcmy Schools 

Company schools were begun by business or industrial concerns 
operating in areas where educational facilities were inadequate or 
non-existent. They were deemed necessary in order to attract and 
retain qualified personnel in remote areas. Although they were 
serve only the dependents of company personnel, many 
of them have become binational through the enrollment of children 
of company personnel recruited from the local population. 

IntemaUonal Schools 



^^^®se schools are significant because they were established by 
and are composed of multi-national groups. They have developed 
curricula which has multi-national aspects and attempts to meet the 
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multi-cultural needs of their student bodies. They are located mainly 
in Hurope, Examples include? 

, , , the International School of Geneva— 1000 students from 
60 countries 

. . , the International school of the Hague — 500 students from 
40 countries 

. , , the United Nations School in New York— 300 students 
from 60 countries 

U,S, Depa/rtment of Defense Overseas Dependent Schools 

The largest overseas school system is the ‘‘military dependents” 
system operated by the United States Department of Defense. There 
is a branch of the system operated by each of the arms of the 
military. The schools are located in 25 countries throughout the 
world, but since they serve only the dependents of overseas-based 
U. S. military personnel, all of the students are American. Total 
enrollments are about 160,000 students in 300 schools with a pro- 
fessional staff of over 7,000, 

In addition to these types of overseas schools, there is another 
catagory with which this discussion is mainly concerned. These are 
the schools which most often were founded by Americans and other 
parents overseas to provide educational facilities for their children 
when local facilities were absent or inadequate. This type of school 
has been termed by the International School Service as a parent- 
cooperative or community-sponsored overseas school. Since Ameri- 
cans comprise the largest group of citizens living and working 
outside their native land, these schools are most frequently Ameri- 
can-sponsored and have American-type programs. 

Most of these schools are relatively new, established in the last 
16 to 20 years, and approximately 20 per cent have been founded 
since 1960. Another 20 percent however, were founded before 1940. 

In general, the schools have a similar pattern of development. 
In the face of absence or inadequacy of appropriate education for 
their children, parents have undertaken to provide the necessary 
facilities. Basically, the motivation for this undertaking stemmed 
from one or all of the following reasons: (1) parents' desire for 
their children eventually to enter U. S. colleges and universities, 
(2) their wish to avoid sending their children to boarding schools, 
or (3) the desire for an American-type education by parents irre- 
spective of their nationality.* 

♦For example, the American School (Oolegio Americano de Quito) Of Quito, 
Ecuador was founded by Dr. Galo Plaza Lasso, former President of Ecuador 
and presently Secretary General of the Organization of American States. Dr. 
Plaza is also the current president of the Board of Directors of Oolegio 
Americano de Quito. 



Most of these schools had very modest hegiimings, often one or 
two teachers holding classes in a private home. As the community 
and the size of the group of children increased, a semi-permanent 
plant would he found, and volunteer teachers often from the number 
of United States wives overseas would he recruited as faculty, Gen- 
erally, the school was managed by a school board composed of 
parents and elected by the parent group. At a later stage, when 
the size and complexity of the school exceeded the knowledge and 
experience of the local patrons, a professional administrator would 
be employed and a general institutionalization of the facility would 
take place. 

Most of these parent-cooperative schools were established by 
American parents, but as the school grew and the program and 
facilities improved, many of the local citizens of the area recognized 
the desirability of an American education for their children, parti- 
cularly as an advantage to entering U. S. colleges and universities. 
With the admission of children of national citizens, both host 
country and third country nationals, and their inclusion on the gov- 
erning boards of the schools, the foundations for the present parent- 
cooperative, multi-national overseas schools were complete. 

Common Cho/raoterisUcs 

These schools have continued to grow and improve, but some of 
the original patterns of organization and function remain and are 
characteristic of these overseas schools. 

1. All of the American-type overseas schools are non-profit, 
non-sectarian institutions. 

2. Most of them are urbanly located, in the capitals and large 
cities. 

3. In all of the schools, a system of local control and manage 
ment is maintained. Two types of goverance are found : 

(a) a self-perpetuating association composed of local resi- 
dents, such as a board of trustees or foundation 

(b) a school board composed of parents elected by the local 
patrons of the school 

With one known exception, boards of governance are com- 
posed of both United States and national citizens.* 

4. All of the schools have a binational or multi-national pupil 
population. The student body is composed of Americans, host 
country nationals and third country nationals. 

6. All of these schools are financed mainly by tuition and fees. 
Additional support may come from: 
a.) business and industrial concerns 

'*'The term “nationaF' is used throughout this publication to designate a 
citizen of the country in which the school is physically located. 
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b») foundations 

c. ) government agencies, grants4n-aid 

d. ) local private and government groups 

e. ) church and individual donations 

The increasing costs of operating a school have necessitated that 
tuition rates be at such a level that they make nearly impossible 
the attendance of children from middle or lower socio-economic 
groups unless tuition grants are available. In most of the schools, 
however, the student body is composed of children coming main- 
ly from the upper socio-economic classes. 

Tuition scholarships are beinp- offered by most schools to attempt 
to balance the student composition. In many cases, grants-in-aid 
from the United States Department of State are available for 
this purpose ; in some cases, local or national law requires that 
private schools provide such tuition aid. 

6. The curricula of the schools are American and as a minimum, 
attention is given to the language, social studies and culture 
of the host country. American methods of instruction are 
usually followed, Many schools offer the national curriculum 
in addition to the American curriculum. 

7. Most of the teachers are American or American-trained, with 
many faculty members employed locally from among wives 
of American ex-patriots. Many national personnel are also 
employed. 

The publication. The Mission Called 0/08, published by the 
American Association of School Administrators, describes several 
problems which are also characteristic of the American-type over- 
seas schools. 

1. The stability and continuity of the programs of the schools 
are weakened by the rapid turnover of personnel and rapid 
change in the student body. 

2. Distance from the United States and importation problems 
often make it difficult to obtain materials from the United 
States, Acquisition of materials is time consuming and quite 
costly. The distance also makes it difficult to keep up with 
recent educational developments. 

3. The distance, lack of sufficient funds, and sometimes un- 
satisfactory living conditions retard, limit recruitment and 
retention of staff from the United States. These factors 
often make it necessary to hire local personnel regardless of 
qualifications. 

4* Small enrollments make offering a comprehensive curricu- 
lum costly and impractical. 



5, Eelative isolation of the schools from each other makes the 
use of supervisors and specialists nearly impossible and 
and necessitates either consolidation or cooperative action. 

Some of these problems are on the way to being solved through 
the cooperative efforts of the schools overseas and United States 
school systems and colleges and universities. 

RoUb md Functions of Americom-ty'pe Schools Overseas 

The American-type schools overseas can be described as having 
trie major objective of providing an American^equivalent education 
for dependents of U. S. civilian personnel abroad and for those na- 
dGsirious of such an education. Additional roles can be attri- 
buted to these schools on the basis of their student body composition 
and their existence in an overseas community. The success of the 
operation of the school, however, will determine the extent to which 
the following functions can serve as assets rather than liabilities ; 

1. The American-type overseas school serves as a demonstration 
of American education. The school is expected to exemplify 
the valuable qualities and merits of a democratic educational 
system which have been so widely publicized by the United 
States. 

2. As a result of its origin and management, the American- 
type school overseas serves as a living example of American 
community democracy. 

3. The successful operation of the American-type overseas 
school affects the recruitment programs for personnel to 
serve in overseas positions for: 

a. ) U. S. government agencies 

b. ) international agencies 

e.) business and industrial concerns 

d.) cultural, religious and research organizations. 

Obviously, many Americans would be reluctant to accept an 
overseas position if there were not adequate educational 
facilities for their children. 

The American-type overseas school has the potential to promote 
international understanding in a variety of ways. At the present 
time some attempts are being mad© to utilize this potential, but 
since the need for multi-eultural education in the United States has 
omy recently been recognized as critical, tihe use of the overseas 
school for mvestigating this educational program need is just 
beginning. The American-type overseas school has the potential to : 

. . . make classmates and close friends out of future inter- 
national leaders. 
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. . . serve m an important agency for local community activity 
and improvement. 

. . , promote programs designed to facilitate the achievement 
of international objectives and serve as a laboratory for 
multi-cultural curriculum development, 

. , . provide the United States with a large corps of American 
youth who have knowledge of the languages and cultures 
of the homes abroad, and who thus represent a youth group 
with the potential for international service and leadership 

. . . provide the U. S. culture with teachers who have had peace- 
time overseas teaching experience and multi-cultural orien- 
tation. 

. , . serve as an ideal overseas assignment center for teachers 
in American school systems who would benefit from inter- 
national experience and who would greatly enrich their 
schools upon their return. 

. . . serve as a training ground for student teachers of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities to provide multi-cultural 
experiences for prospective teachers. 

Under the sponsorship of the Office of Overseas Schools in 
Washington, D.C., these functions are currently being investigated 
and tested in projects conducted by such U. S. universities as the 
University of Alabama and Michigan State University, Projects 
are also being sponsored and assisted by the Southeastern Edu- 
cational Laboratory in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Overseas Schools in LaUn America 

The American-type schools in Latin America have many of the 
same characteristics and a pattern of development similar to these 
types of schools in other parts of the world, except for one signifi- 
cant difference, their origin. In Latin America, the national citizens 
have played a major role in founding the schools. Many of the Latin 
American parents had been educated in the United States and de- 
sired an American-type education for their children. From the 
beginning they have wPrked together with American parents in the 
community to establish and manage an American-type sohool. Li 
several cases, Bucaramanga, Colombia, for example, aU of the 
parents who organized to found the school were national citizens. 

The participation of national ciMzens in the founding of an 
American-type school has caused these schools in Latin America 
to exhibit characteristics somewhat different from these schools in 
other parts of the world. The most obvious difference is in the 
composition of the student body. Most of these schools in other 
parts of the world have student bodies which are predominately 
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American and only a small percentage of their students are host 
and third country nationals. The schools in Latin America, how- 
ever, have student bodies which are composed largely of dependents 
of national citizens. In Colombia, for example, the American-type 
school in Bogota is the only one out of six to have more than one 
half American students. All the other schools have less than 25 per 
cent American students. 

This composition of the student body has had a definite effect 
on the structure of the language aspect of the curricula offered in 
the schools. In the schools in the other parts of the world, the 
American curriculum is offered, taught in English with special 
classes for non-English speakers in order to bring them to the nec- 
essary language level so that their instruction can be conducted in 
English. Some attention is then given to the language, customs and 
social studies of the host country, but for the most part these are 
taught in the traditional manner. This is a natural approach when 
nearly all of the students are native English speakers. 

In the schools in Latin America, however, because of the larger 
proportion of national citizens, several patterns of curriculum or- 
ganization with respect to language are possible. These patterns 
can be demonstrated by depicting the amount of time alloted to each 
of the languages taught in the school. For clarity, Spanish and 
English are used as examples. 

Model I* * 



English 



Spanish 



Model I: Instruction can be equally divided between English and 
Spanish. Usually, a school operating with this structure will have 
one session, either morning or afternoon, offered in one language 
and the other session offered in the second. Sometimes, instruction 
given in one language is duplicated in the other. In other cases the 
instruction offered in one language is not duplicated but is re- 
inforced or extended in the second language. 



*These models first appeared in Raison de Ser of the Bilingual School: a Hand- 
book for Teachers. This is a piublication prepared by the Educational Materials 
Development Center of the Southeastern Education Laboratory in Atlanta, Ga. 




Model II 
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Model II: Instruction can be provided in both languages, giving 
each one approximately the same amount of time, but any time- 
block may contain the two languages used in an integrated or 
blended manner. Team-teaching is often used in this kind of 
program. 



Model III 




Model III: Instruction can begin totally in Spanish and as the stu- 
dent gains mastery of English, less and less time is devoted to 
instruction in Spanish until all instruction is offered in English. 
In the final years, Spanish may be studied as another subject in the 
curriculum. This structure is designed to make the Spanish speaker 
completely fluent in English 



Model IV 
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Model IV : Instruction can be offered in Spanish while English is 
also offered, either as another subject or as the language in which 
some of the subjects are taught. 

What often occurs in the programs of the American-type schools 
in Latin America is that elementary programs are constructed after 
the fashion of Model III and secondary programs are taught in 
English with the local language offered as an additional subject in 
the curriculum. The stipulation is then made that all non-English 
speakers enter the school at the beginning of the program so that 
by the time they reach the secondary school level they are prepared 
to receive all instruction in the English language. This practice is 
consistent with many recent studies in language learning which 
indicate that a child should begin school with instruction in his 
native language to avoid the difficulties which occur when a child 
is forced to learn through a language he does not command. Other 
combinations of patterns are also found. 

Another effect of Latin American participation in the manage- 
ment of the schools is the increasing number of schools which are 
offering both the American curriculum and the national curriculum. 
All of the the schools in Colombia that have a complete secondary 
program offer both the American curriculum and the Colombian 
Bachillerato. With the large number of Latin American students, 
many would not be able to attend college or university in the United 
States. By offering the national curriculum as well, the schools are 
more effectively meeting the needs of their students by preparing 
them for further education in their own country. 

The active participation of Latin Americans in the management 
of the overseas schools has helped many of the schools to realize 
some of the more ideal goals of international cooperation and under- 
standing. A successful school which is conducted and controlled 
jointly by the members of the local as well as the American com- 
munity would create more of an atmosphere of mutual cooperation 
and respect than one which is managed by and serves one nationality 
alone. To this end the schools in Latin America are making signifi- 
cant progress. 

Hopefully, the eventual objective of all American-type schools 
overseas should be to serve equally the American and local com- 
munities offering a truly integrated curriculum, one which takes 
full advantage of the opportunities offered by the representative 
cultures and educational systems. 

The directors of the American-type schools in Latin America 
have identified the following objectives as important for their 
schools : 

1. “To promote friendship between the people of the United 
States and the Latin American people. 
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2. To help interpret one culture to the other — North American 
to Latin American and vice versa. 

3. To develop a comprehension of and respect for the ways of 
life of others. 

4. To help provide leaders of intelligence and character for the 
countries in which the schools are located. 

6. To foster self-development, self realization, and self-im- 
provement among the students. 

6. To teach English to Latin American children and Spanish 
(or Portuguese) to North American children. 

7. To offer an academic program acceptable to both the North 
American and Nationals using the schools. 

8. To utilize and demonstrate United States methods of in- 
struction. 

9. To improve leadership in developing improved practices in 
education in the countries in which the schools are located." 

The achievement of these objectives is almost impossible for 
most of the schools without both financial and professional assist- 

especially for plant construction have been avail- 
able to the schools in some cases. However, the most substantial 
financial assistance has come from the U. S. Government. 

For more than two decades the U. S. Government has provided 
nnancial support to American-type overseas schools through the 
Department of State and related agencies under various legislative 

first assistance was appropriated by Congress in 
1944 for the benefit of a small number of American schools in Latin 
America. In 1948, under the U. S. Information and Educational 
Exchange Act additional funds became available. The Inter-Ameri- 
ean Schools Service, a contract agency of the American Council on 
Education, administered the program. The authorizing legislation 
required the schools receiving assistance be non-sectarian, nonprofit 
institutions, American or binational in character, and open to the 
enrollment of American, host country, and third-country children. 

The financial assistance program became worldwide in 1957 
when funds became available from the sale of surplus commodities 
ioA countries in all parts of the world under Public Law 

4^. Funds from this sourco Gn^blod QUElifiod schools to provide 
scholarships for local students attending the schools, to supplement 
teachers' salaries, and, in some instances, to construct school build- 
ings. A 1959 amendment to the Mutual Security Act provided 
funds for library materials, science teaching equipment, site acoui- 
sition and school construction. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 established the Agency for 
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International Development (AID) as the new foreign aid agency 
which provided monies for the education of dependents and for 
construction of school facilities under special circumstances. In 
1963 the Foreign Service Act of 1946 was amended to provide 
support for dependents education in countries in which AID was 
not active. 

The multiplicity of programs of assistance administered by the 
Department of State and AID were coordinated in the establishment 
of the Office of Overseas Schools (O/OS) in 1964, This organiza- 
tion is able to effect a more coordinated financial assistance pro- 
gram for the numerous American-type schools located in all parts 
of the world. 

With the money made available by the O/OS, many different 
types of assistance have been made available to the binational 
schools by U. S. universities. Some of the more important pro- 
grams of assistance have been implemented by New York Univer- 
sity, Michigan State University (MSU) and the University of 
Alabama. An example of what the University of Alabama has done 
and is doing will be considered in detail later in this report. 

There are numerous types of assistance that can be made avail- 
able to the binational schools ; and in order to make the assistance 
most effective, an understanding of the schools and their personnel 
is necessary. 

Early in the history of binational schools, it was generally true 
that many of the teachers were the wives of U. S. businep, govern- 
ment, or missionary personnel. The situation still prevails to some 
degree. Sometimes the teachers were superbly trained and experi- 
enced, but more often they were inexperienced and had a less than 
adequate professional background. Staffs were^ completed with 
national teachers who had received their professional training in 
the local colleges or universities which often taught that education 
should be presented dogmatically by rote. 

As the schools grew, professional administrators were employed 
from the U. S., and additional staff members with proper edu- 
cational preparation were also imported. In many schools, for a 
wide variety of reasons, the turn-over of teachers was large. Am.ong 
the teachers who enjoyed v/orking in the somewhat exotic atmos- 
phere and who remained for repeated contract terms, a sense of 
professional starvation or isolation developed that even the periodic 
home leaves could not alleviate. That something had to be done to 
upgrade the staff, decrease the turnover, and improve the pro- 
fessional performance of the schools was recognized by the ad- 
ministrators; and many methods and expedients were tried. 

Sponsored first by International Schools Service (ISS) and 



later by tbe O/OS and implemented by several different nniversities, 
workshops under the direction of various educators were held for 
teachers and administrators. MSXJ, for example, initiated a pro- 
gram designed to provide consultative services to the American 
School of Mexico City. This initial contact led to the formation of 
the Association of American Schools of Mexico, the first regional 
psociation of binational schools in the world. In addition to aiding 
in the formation of such an organization, MSXJ entered into an 
agreement with the new association to provide an in-service pro- 
gram for teachers in the overseas schools. During the 1959-60 
school year, MSU offered credit courses at the American Schools in 
Mexico City and Monterrey. Consultative services and occasional 
credit courses were offered to the other member schools of the 
association. The program and MSXJ’s commitment to the American 
Schools in Mexico continue today. 

In addition, specialists In subject areas traveled throughout 
Latin America, spending an allotted time in each of the schools. 
Consultants on curriculum, plant construction, finance, and ad- 
ministration made the rounds and assisted as they could. Eval- 
uators from the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools added 
their constructive criticism. 

All of the activities were generally very helpful to the schools 
although there were times when the results in improved education 
hardly seemed worth the effort. The reasons for this sometimes lay 
in the schools and sometimes elsewhere, but through the years, the 
teachers, the administrators, and the visiting experts continually 
sought for improved methods to handle the problem. 

In 1961 Dr. W. R, Goodson, Texas State Education Agency; Dr. 
C. J. Patterson, Superintendent of the American School Foundation, 
Mexico D, F.; Dr. Robert L. Hopper, then Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Alabama; and Dr. Paul G. Orr, then 
Superintendent of the American School Foundation, Monterrey, 
Mexico ; met with the administrators of the binational schools in 
Colombia to assist them In forming an Association and to explore 
means and methods by which education in those schools might be 
improved. Out of those meetings came not only the Association of 
Binational Schools in Colombia but also the ground work for the 
subsequent preparation •— in conjunction with University of Ala- 
bama College of Education professors and the Inter-American 
Schools Service — of a book entitled Mmml for School Boa/rd 
Members. This was the beginning of a relationship between the 
Association of Binational Schools of Colombia and the University 
of Alabama that developed and was later formalized by contract. 

On February 7, 1966, Dr. Paul G. Orr, Director of Project 
Development, College of Education, University of Alabama, sub- 
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Ihe resulting contract between the University of Alabama and 
the Karl 0. Parrish School and the agreement between the Asso- 
ciation of American Schools in the Eepublic of Colombia and the 
University of Alabama are presented in Appendix A and B re- 
spectively, 
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CHAPTER n 



The University of Alaboma 
Infernafionol Education 
Programs in the College of Education 

The basic philosophy of the College of Education and its com- 
mitment to international eiducation is expressed in the following 
statements. 

It is believed that the first and foremost obligation of the College 
of Education is to the people of c,he State of Alabama. To exercise 
this obligation properly means that we must focus our attention on 
education in all its aspects and forms and in all its relationships to 
the human condition, Thus, our obligations extend to the people of 
the nation, to other peoples of the world, and to the development 
of a strong profession of education (which cannot and should not 
be geographically circumscribed) . 

One objective of the College of Education takes precedence over 
all others, and within itself establishes the rationale for inter- 
national involvement: We must help build an ever improving pro- 
gram of education within the State of Alabama, In pursuit of such 
excellence, we must provide experiences and opportunities for our- 
selves and for our students which will attenuate provincialism and 
will enhance education — all within a framework that augments 
our concern for local problems and conditions and enables us to 
contribute maximally to their diagnosis, treatment, and solution 
through instruction, research, service, and related activities. 

The interdependence of the people of the world demands that 
major forces for enhancing the optimum development of people 
throughout the world be developed as rapidly as possible. Education 
is one such force. For these reasons, participation in the schools 
and the educational processes of other countries is of fundamental 
importance in our helping to continue to build quality educational 
programs in the State of Alabama. 

Based upon these convictions and aspirations, a program for 
advanced preparation of teachers in Colombia was developed. The 
program offers graduate credit courses in education and related 
fields leading to a Master of Arts degree in Education and educa- 
tional specialist degree for teachers and educational administrators 
residing in Latin America. University of Alabama personnel, in { 

cooperation with selected schools and universities, teach courses 
in binationa! schools in Latin America. University Centers have 
been established in Bogota, Colombia and Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

The Bogota Center is a designation used to include all six areas in 
Colombia served by the University program. 
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Any teacher or administrator in a school in Latin American may 
participate in the program after being admitted to the Graduate 
School of the University of Alabama. Admission requirements: 

1. A score of 115 for conditional admission and 120 for uncondi- 
tional admission on the AGCT where use of the GRU, MAT, or 
TEEP is not feasible; such test is (AGCT) to be administered 
by a qualified person approved by the Dean of the College of 
Education. 

2. In addition, fluency in the English language is required : such 
fluency is determined and attested to by the Director or Super- 
intendent of the school in Colombia in which the prospective 
student teaches. 

3. Any teacher in the schools included in the project may : 

a. audit courses which are offered as a part of the program in 
Colombia, or 

b. if he holds a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent, be admitted 
as irregular post-graduate, and at any subsequent time — 
based on class performance — a University of Alabama pro- 
fessor offering any particular course may recommend to the 
Dean of the Graduate School that the student be condition- 
ally admitted to the Graduate School regardless of previous 
formal deficiencies ; admission being at the discretion of the 
Dean. 



Admission forms may be secured from any professor teaching 
a course in the binational schools or by writing to the Graduate 
School, Drawer W, University of Alabama. 

^ The necessary forms are : one copy of an Application for Ad- 
mission to Graduate School, two copies of an Application for Ad- 
mission to University Center, Two Letters of Evaluation, and a 
Trmscript Label for each college attended by the applicant. 

All completed application and letters of evaluation forms and 
test scores are to be sent to Dr. Paul G. Orr, Box 6308, University, 
Alabama 36486. Letters of evaluation forms should be given or 
sent to those people who the applicant wishes to write the rec- 
ommendations. These forms are, then, mailed directly to Dr^ Orr. 
One Trcmscript Label form is to be sent to each institution of higher 
education previously attended by the applicant. All forms are pre- 
sented in Appendix C. 

In registering for a graduate credit course, the student must 
complete a class schedule form signed by the professor who is 
teaching the course, an Alumni Office Information Card, and an 
Office of Admissions and Records card. The latter form is com<» 
pleted only once an academic year. All forms similar to those in 
Appendix D are available from the course professor. 
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Personnel in the hinational schools often p’an to fulfill residence 
requirements for an advanced degree through attendance of summer 
school on the University of Alabama campus. American citizens 
teaching in Latin American schools who are interested in summer 
school classes should secure the necessary registration forms by 
writing to; Registrar, Admission and Records Office, Box N, 
University, Alabama, before Mo/y 1, Non- American personnel must 
write Mrs. Beatrice McLain, Director for International Student 
Affairs, Box 6261, University, Alabama before April 1, All in- 
formation concerning courses, schedules and housing is available 
from these two sources. 

One requirement for admission to summer school for non- 
American personnel is a satisfactory score on the TOEPI,< (Teach- 
ing of English as a Foreign Language) test. Upon request Mrs. 
McLain will arrange for the test to be administered in the city 
where the binational school is located. The test fee is $10.00. 

The master’s degree program consists of three areas of study: 
general professional, professional major, and study in cognate 
areas. The specific areas include ; 

Area 1. General Professional — up to 12 semester hours 

ACD 283 Ir troduction to Public School Organization 
and Administration 

ACD 291 Principles of Curriculum Development 
CGP 211 Principles of Guidance 
Epy 261 Contributions of Psychology to Teaching 
EED 222 Modern Elementary School Programs 
EDH 208 Sources of American Educational Thought 
SED 230 Modern Secondary School Program 

Area 2. Professional Major — Minimum requirements deter- 
mined by each department 

Area 3. Cognate — Minimum up to 12 semester hours. 

Each department has determined the areas cognate to 
its degree program and has stated the minimum num- 
ber of hours required in the Cognate area. Variations 
are permitted in order to accommodate special pro- 
grams. The Cognate Area includes: 

(a) Study in areas outside the field of professional 
education. (For example, secondary teachers are re- 
quired to complete a minimum of 12 semester hours in 
their teaching areas.) 

(b) Study in areas of professional education which 
are relevant to a student’s career objectives in the 
major field. 

An educational specialist degree is also offered to binational- 
school personnel who have completed their master’s degree. 
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The degree requires a minimum of 30 semester hours above a 
master's degree. The distribution of these hours depends on 
whether the major is in a teaching field, such as mathematics, or 
in a field of professional education. For a teaching field major, 
the following applies: 

X. A student entering the program with a master's degree in the 
designated teaching field must take a minimum of 12 additional 
graduate hours in this field, 

2. A student entering the program with a master's degree in a 
different field must take enough hours in the designated field to 
bring his total to at least 86 graduate hours in the field. 

3. He must take, as a part of the Ed.S, program, two courses in 
the teaching of higher education, with one of these courses 
giving emphasis to the junior college as a dimension of higher 
education, 

4. In all cases, courses not needed to meet these specific require-* 
ments must be taken in the major field or, with the approval of 
the major department, in closely related fields. 

In the Collep of Education, specialists' programs are offered 
in a variety of fields including : administration ; counseling and 
guidance j curriculum study and research; educational psychology; 
elementary education; health, physical education, and recreation; 
secondary education ; vocational rehabilitation counseling; student 
teacher supervision; general supervision and supervision in a 
variety of areas. The structure of these programs differs depending 
on their purposes. 

In general, regulations governing master's degrees apply to this 
degree. 

Individual programs on the master's or specialist level will be 
planned by the student and his University of Alabama advisor. 

The normal registration and course fee at the University of 
Alabama is $60,00 for three semester hours. In some cases the bi- 
national school pays all fees for professional personnel attending 
the courses. 

A majdmum of six semester hours of credit may be transferred 
from an approved college or university. Near the completion of the 
program, an oral or written comprehensive examination is required. 
The student must maintain a 2.0 grade point average (B) in all 
work attempted. 

A plan for implementing the in-service program in the binational 
schools in Colombia is presented in Appendix E. Appendix P 
presents a sample budget for implementing the in-service program 
in Colombia. 
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ieo7iq«R operational year of the Colombian Pro- 

ject, 1966-67, were : (1) each school received at least 20 davs of 

with a total of 178 days 
provided. (2) five graduate courses were offered (one was for 

members offered consultative services 
3JX workshops were held (four in the use 
' materials and two in early childhood education), 
and (S) three schools were provided with major program develop- 

providing services for the binational schools of Colombia. They are • 

(1) the building of profe^ional libraries in the member schools, and 

(2) providing in Colombia a part of the student teaching and pren- 
aration experience for selected students at the university. 

The student-teacher program is described in Chapter III: how- 
ver, the library program can best be described by a quotation from 
a summary report of the Colombian Project in 1966-67. 

staff dtiSeft 

9“"wes in Co- 



lomnia has selected a basis reference library to support the 

books have been purchased and sent 
m courses are taught. The books re- 

main in the schools libraries. The funds to purchase books 
have been generated from tuition fees paid by the studSs 
enrolled in the courses. Essentially, &erefore, the bSs 

contribution by the University of Ak- 
bama to the program. 

Tables 1, 2, and 8 report in detail the graduate courses provided, 
worMops and consultative services offped, and books purchLd 
for the Colombian binational schools during the first year cf opera- 
tion of the project (1966-67). 

courses were taught in three schools in the 1966-67 school 
year according to Table 1. Forty-three students attended the 
courses for credit while twenty-nine audited them. 

w the workshops and consultative services completed 

by the College of Education in the Colombian Project in 1966-67. 

0^ audio-visual and early 
childhood education. Self-study leading toward accreditation was 
accomplished in three schools and general consultative assistance 
in the area of curriculum-administration was offered in another 
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Two-hundred and thirty-five books were purchased by the Col- 
lege of Education to be used in the courses offered in the schools 
during the 1966-67 academic year according to Table 3, These books 
were to become part of the libraries in the schools and available 
for future courses. 

Built on the experiences of the first year, the plans for the 
second year’s operation showed expansion and improvement. Tables 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 describe the activities of the College of Education 
in the Colombian Project in 1967-68. 

Table 4 presents information concerning the graduate courses 
offered in six of the bi-national schools. Fourteen courses were 
taught during the 1967-68 year with fifty students attending for 
credit and forty-six auditing the courses. 
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The consultative services provided to the seven binational schools 
in Colombia and Haiti are described in Table 5, Sixteen University 
of Alabama personnel offered consultative services in the schools 
working’ a total of 221 days during the academic year of ISGT^-BS, 

Table 6 compares the number of binational school personnel 
attending summer school at the University of Alabama in 1968 with 
those who attended in 1967» Fourteen educators from the schools 
were on campus in the summer of 1968 as compared with thirteen in 
1967, The greatest number of people each summer came from the 
Karl C, Parrish school in Barranquilla, Colombia. One teacher 
came from the Union School in Port-au-Prince, Haiti to attend the 
summer session for the first time as the University initiated its 
program there during the 1967-68 year. 

A comparison of activities provided by the University of Ala- 
bama in 1968 with those offered in 1967 is presented in Table 7. 
The same number of basic graduate credit courses (five) were 
taught both years. Nine special problems and field courses were 
taught in 1967-68 whereas only one was offered the previous year. 
Twenty-four more teachers attended the courses in 1967-68 than 
during the first year. Ten different types of consultative services 
were provided the second year compared to four in 1966-67. The 
number of faculty members participating in the project in 1967-68 
doubled over those participating in 1966-67, twenty-two to eleven. 
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Tcibfo 6 

Uiiiyer$lfy of Aloboma 
Office of InfernoHonQl Programs 
Opportunities on Campus Summer School 



City 


School 


1967 


No. Unrolled 

1968 


B^iraixquilla 


Karl Of Parrish 


7 


6 


Cali 


Oolegio Bolivar 


4 


5 


Cartagena 


Colegio Jorge Washigton 


2 


2 


Port-au-Prince 

Haiti 


Union School 




1 


TOTAL 




13 


14 


Table 7 

Comparison of Activities 
in the Colombion Project 


Activity 




1966-67 


Number 

1967-68 


Basic Graduate Credit Courses 


6 


6 


Special Problems and Field Courses 


1 


9 


Number Participating in Courses 


72 


96 


Types of Consultative Services 


4 


10 


Faculty Members Offering Services 


11 


22 



Table 8 presents tbe number of books purchased by the College 
of Iducation for the courses offered in the Colombian binational 
schools during the X967-68 academic year, One hundred thirty-five 
books were added to the libraries of the schools in the second year 
of the project. 

All graduate credit courses offered in each of the Colombian 
binational schools since 1966 with projected courses for the years 
of 1968 to 1971 are presented in Table 9. 

Table 10 shows the consultative services of the College of 
Education in the schools during the first two years (1966-68). 
Services for 1968-69 are also presented with those of 1969-71 to 
be arranged at a later date. 

The University of Alabama program (credit courses, problem 
and field work courses and consultative and related services) which 
was offered in each of the seven binaiibnal schools the past two 
years and projected activities for the next three years are in 
Tables 11-17. 



TobI© 8 

Books Purchased for Schools 
1967-68 



Course 


No. of Books 


Course Description 


EDH 208 


98 


Sources of American Educational Thought •— An 
investigation of philosophical viewpoints which may 
he of value in developing educational ideas. Three 
hours. 


AGO 869 


29 


Problems in School Administration — An advanced 
course for school administrators in which an actual 
problem is selected and treated consistant with the 
principles of educational administration. Three 
hours. 


Epy 268 


6 


Contributions of Psychology to Teaching — Prin- 
ciples of educational psychology for teaching and 
for educational services in schools and cofieges. 
Three hours. 


ED 100 


7 


Special Problems in Education — Independent 
study. Three hours. 



TOTAL 



135 
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CHAPTER III 
Supporflii0 ActlviHef 

In addition to tlie in-sorvice program for teaciiors and admini- 
strators la the Latin-American binational sebools, the College of 
Eduoation of the University of Alabama has developed various other 
international education activities. Among them are the student 
teacher program in Me^cico and Colombia, the international edu- 
cation program at Goshen, Alabama, and the personnel development 
program on the university campus, 

The unique teacher education program enables selected students 
to teach in binational schools in Mexico or Colombia for a period of 
eight weeks. Such a program has a two-fold purpose; (1) it pro- 
vides the future teachers with a broad experience meeting and 
working with culturally different people leading toward an inter- 
national understanding which is essential in assisting U. B, boys and 
girls to develop a sound attitude about peoples of the world, and 
(2) it offers the binational schools the services of recently trained 
personnel who bring up-to-date educationally sound methods and 
creative ideas to classrooms in these schools. 

The project in Goshen, Alabama, illustrates how a university 
may work cooperatively with a state deparfetnent of education to 
strengthen this agency's role as it improves education through 
dimensions of international education, 

The personnel development project identifies advanced graduate 
students who have had experience living and working in overseas 
situations which will enable them through further study to make 
an important contribution to international education. 

8TUDWNT TWACEm PROGRAM 

What are some methods through which the provincialism of 
young teachers can be attenuated? How can the schools of the state 
be made more world conscious? How can the College of Iducation 
promote international understanding? These and other questions 
were involved in the thinking and planning that went into the 
establishment of a student teaching program in Latin America. 

In order to influence the students in the high schools to broaden 
their thinking it seemed obvious that their teachers would need 
broad personal experiences. It was decided to permit student 
teachers to gain experience by doing some teaching in binational 
schools. Besearch since the time of the establishment of the pro- 
gram has indicated the correctness of the decision : 

“Major factors influencing teachers to become interested 

and/or involved in the area of international understanding 

* 1 , 
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were (1) school administrators, (2) college professors, 
especially those who have had personal experiences abroad, 

(3) first-hand personal experiences with people of different 
ethnic backgrounds, (4) home environments which facilitate 
and encourage exposure to foreign peoples and ideas, and 
learning of international matters, (3) enthusiasm and en- 
couragement of others who were interested and/ or involved 
in the area of international understanding, and (6) experi- 
ences abroad regardless of their duration.” 

Nearly all of the factors mentioned by Williams come to bear 
upon the students in the international experience. 

In the spring of 1961 student teachers began going to Mexico 
City to teach. On the basis of certain simple criteria eight had been 
chosen out of a larger number of volunteers. Seven of the group 
were girls, They all paid their own expenses and the only financial 
concession made by the University was to cancel the dormitory fees 
during the period that they were gone. These arrangements have 
remained consistent throughout the entire time of U of A student 
teaching in Latin America. 

Starting with those eight students in 1961 the history of the 
program is summarized in Table 18 which gives the nunibers of 
students and the various locations in which they taught. In 1963 
seven students went to Colombia for the first time ; in 1966 three 
went to Barranquilla, Colombia and then two went to Barranquilla 
and one to Cali in 1967. In the Spring of 1968 eight did their stu- 
dent teaching in Colombia and thirteen went to two schools m 
Mexico. 



Toble 18 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT TEACHERS TO LATIN AMERICA 
FROM SPRINO 1961 THROUGH SPRING 1968 



Mexico Mon- Guada- Barran- Oart- 

Oity terrey lajara Puebla Bogota quilla Cali agena 



Spring 1961 


8 


— 




Spring 1962 
Pall 1962 


8 


10 




Spring 1968 
Pall 1968 


18 


4 

4 


2 


Spling 1964 
Pall 1964 


14 


4 

8 




Spring 1965 




8 


8 


Iprlng 1966 


10 


— 


8 


Spring 1967 
Spring 1968 


7 

11 




4 

2 


TOTALS 


78 


28 


14 
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8 

8 

10 

26 

4 

21 

8 

18 

16 

14 

21 



144 



During the years that student teachers have gone to Latin 
America several different subject areas have been covered. In Table 
19 the major subject areas are listed alphabetically and the numbers 
of students teaching in the areas are shown under the proper years. 



Toble 19 

Numbers of Student Teachers in Various Subject Areas by Yeor 



Major subject 
Area 


61-62 


62-63 


63-64 


64-66 


66-66 


66-67 


67-68 


Art 






3 








1 


Biology 




1 


2 






1 




Business 






2 


3 






1 


Commerce 


1 




1 










Elementary Ed. 


1 


3 












English 


2 


6 


6 


8 


4 


2 


6 


French 


1 


1 


2 






1 




History 


1 


1 




2 




6 


4 


Home Ec. 








1 


1 






Journalism 












1 


1 


Latin 




1 












Library Science 




1 


1 










Mathematics 




2 


2 


3 




2 




Physical Ed. 


1 




2 










Science 


1 


1 




1 








Social Studies 




2 


7 


6 


6 






Sociology 

nci Vi 






1 




2 


1 

3 
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Speech 






X 

1 











Although the reactions of student teachers to their international 
travel escperience are varied, they are almost invariably enthusiastic 
and they hope to return some day soon. 

Three student teachers combined their experiences into a sum- 
mary which includes reactions, attitudes and advice. It is quoted 
in full as follows: 

The experience of living with a Mexican family in Guadalajara 
was one of the most rewarding aspects of our trip. The family that 
we stayed with was that of Seriora Emma Gaitan, a beautiful and 
charming Spanish matron of one of the leading families in Guada- 
lajara. Sehor Gaitan, one of Guadalajara’s leading doctors had died 
eight years before, leaving her with five unmarried children. After 
that all five quickly married leaving her alone in her beautiful 
Spanish mansion. To supplement her income so that she would be 
able to keep the home for her children and also to provide her with 
companionship, the sefiora began to board American girls. We were 
the first group from the University of Alabama to stay with her. 

While there, we felt as though we were living in the lap of 
luxury. All three of us lived in the big front bedroom (complete 



with balcony) that had been the room of her two married daughters. 
The beds were too comfortable for words and we even had our own 
large bathroom and free laundry service. As far as food was con- 
cerned we were amazed at its deliciousness. Our breakfast which 
we took each morning at 8;00 A.M. usually consisted of eggs 
(scrambled; Mexicana or Kanchero style, or boiled) three or four 
different kinds of freeh fruit — melons, cantaloupe, papaya, pine- 
apple, strawberries and several kinds of tropical fruit that wr- had 
never tasted; french bread, coffee, juice and sweet rolls. How v/e 
walked two blocks to catch a bus each morning after eating this 
feast. I’ll never know. 

For lunch the cook, Trennie, always packed us a delicious sand- 
wich, salad, and fruit which we usually ate with a coke or 7-up from 
the school’s snackbar. After school, which was over at 8 ;30 P.M., 
we would take the bus home, fall in bed to nap or read and v/ait for 
Trennie to call us for supper which was our big meal for the day. 
This was unusual because most Mexicans have their big meal 
(comida) about 2 ;30 or 3 :00 in the afternoon and then have a light 
supper about 9:00 P.M. However, this was impossible in our situa- 
tion. Supper was always a feast and it was always a surprise to see 
what Mexican dish we would taste each night. Our senora was a 
fabulous cook and wanted us to taste everything. We loved frijoles 
and tortillas which were served at nearly every meal. And we 
especially like a dish called gaspacho which was a tomato or orange 
and cucumber soup^-salad combination, Another really Mexican 
specialty that we enjoyed was a corn concoction called pozole. 

We became fast friends with the families of the sehora^s three 
sons and two daughters and adored their children, but all Mexican 
children are so beauldM that it is dMcult not to adore 'iiem, All 
of the childrin were under the age of four and there were three 
babies. We loved all of them and somehow conversed with them in 
spite of the fact that they spoke no English. However, we did teach 
them a few words like ^*hello” and “bye-bye.” 

By living with such a well-known family in Guadalajara, it was 
ver'*’’ necessary that we always watched our P’s and Q’s for we had 
the Sefiora’s reputation to protect as well as our own. This was not 
inconvenient for us because we did not mind being given a curfew 
and letting the Senora approve of our dates. At least in this way, 
we were relatively sure of our own safety. However, if someone 
wishes to be completely on her own, it is advisable that she live in 
a boarding house, not in a home. For to live with a family is to 
really become a part of Mexican culture and this entails abiding by 
its rules for behavior. But it really isn’t as bad as it sounds for if 
the girls respect their senora and her wishes, she will usually do 
her very best to make them happy < — it’s a mutual obligation. 

Judged frCm the reactions of the participants, the University of 
Alabama’s Student Teacher Program in Latin America must be 
considered an unqualified success. The students have had broaden- 
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ijig cross-cultural experiences that will undoubtedly be reflected in 
their professional careers; College of Education supervisory pro- 
fessors have profited from their travels; and the staffs of the 
participating schools report many benefits from the fresh student 
approach to daily problems. At this date all of those involved 
believe that the program should be continued. 

THE GOSHEN PROJECT 

An activity of the College of Education that offers support to 
the program in Colombia, and also derives support therefrom, is 
the Goshen Project. It is a project designed to explore the develop- 
ment of curriculums which are enriched through international 
education. In January, 1966, the Texas Education Agency drafted 
a proposal for the development of the Regional Education Agencies 
Project — International Education (REAP/IE). The proposal was 
to be funded under Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. The project would take as its major emphasis 
the strengthening of state education agencies (SEA) through 
dimensions of international education. The proposal provided for 
agencies to be set up in each of the five participating states — 
Texas, North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana — to aid 
in attacking the problems faced by SEA’s in understanding the im- 
portance of international education in curriculum planning, text- 
book development and adoption, and teacher education and certifi- 
cation. A state coordinator would be housed in each SEA in the 
participating states, The goal of the project is the training of 
teachers and, eventually of pupils so that they will have an under- 
standing of foreign countries, cultures and their overall relationship 
to the people and government of the United States. 

Under the sponsorship to REAP/IE the agreement reached 
during the spring of 1967 between the University of Alabama and 
the Alabama State Department of Education marked the beginning 
of the Goshen Project. The University agreed to provide a modicum 
of planning and assistance service to the Alabama State Coordinator 
of International Education. One of the purposes of the agreement 
was to assist the coordinator to plan and execute a pilot project in 
an Alabama public school, and to develop curriculum materials for 
the purpose of strengthening the curriculum through selected 
dimensions of international education. 

Early in 1967 the Goshen School of the Pike County school 
system was selected by the Alabama State Department of Education 
as the pilot school for an experimental program in international 
education. The Goshen School was selected because of the interest 
of the Pike County superintendent in curriculum improvement and 
the quality of teacher interest and cooperation. Its small siie and 
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rural location, 13 miles west of Troy, Alabama, provides an un- 
limited opportunity to reach pupils in grades 1-12 not previously 
involved in nor affected by international educational activities. 

The project at the Goshen school is a cooperative venture in- 
volving personnel from the Alabama SEA, the Pike County School 
Superintendent, the principal and faculty of the Goshen School, 
teachers in the binational schools of Colombia, South America, and 
selected University of Alabama doctoral students under the direc- 
tion of the associate dean of the College of Education. The doctoral 
students and SEA personnel act as consultants to the Goshen 
teachers to give assistance in planning and developing activities and 
materials for curriculum enrichment. In addition, the doctoral 
students serve as resource consultants to SEA personnel and the 
Goshen faculty in developing materials which stress purposes, 
activities and behavioral outcomes necessary to the enrichment of 
the curriculum. The associate dean of the College of Education at 
the University of Alabama directs the doctoral students in the con- 
struction of theoretical models for curriculum enrichment to be 
considered by SEA’s in strengthening their leadership role in the 
schools they serve. Implications for the classroom activities of the 
Goshen Project for other Alabama schools will be considered by the 
SEA people. Teachers in the binational schools of Colombia serve 
as resource personnel, supplying information and teaching materials 
concerning Latin America. They serve as a beginning source for the 
Goshen teachers from which they can move into other world areas. 

The Pike County school superintendent and the Goshen School 
principal lend local leadership and administrative support in addi- 
tion to supplying needed instructional materials. Goshen teachers, 
through a close working relationship with the SEA. personnel and 
the doctoral students, use international education materials devel - 
oped by the doctoral students and themselves in actual classroom 
situations. 

Figure I is a paradigm illustrating the input from various 
sources, project coordination, and the output of the Goshen Project. 
Under the University of Alabama coordinator, ideas, materials and 
resource people from Mexico, El Salvador, Colombia, IDEA, In- 
stitute for Development of Educational Activities of the Kettering 
Foundation and the University of Alabama student-teacher pro- 
grams in Mexico and Colombia are funneled into the project. Sug- 
gestions, ideas, materials and resource personnel from other schools 
and colleges in Alabama and REAP/IE participating states flow 
into the project under the supervision of the Alabama coordinator 
of REAP/IB. The project is coordinated and directed locally at the 
Goshen School by the principal. 

The ultimate goal of the Goshen Project is to provide a guide for 
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all S!EA'3 in the United States depicting opportunities to strengthen 
education through selected dimensions of international education* 
Such a guide would contain theoretical models describing the kinds 
of experiences and materials usable in enriching curricula at all 
grade levels and in every phase of school life. The guide could be 
employed in in-service programs in the various schools in each state 
and also in teacher-preparation programs in higher education. 

During the summer of 1967 the Goshen Project was launched 
when 13 teachers and administrators from the binational schools in 
Colombia worked on plans and materials for the project. These 
selected educators clarified the purposes of international education, 
discussed how they should be implemented in tho curriculum and 
reviewed available teaching materials. The binational school group 
agreed that behavioral changes that occur as a result of an inter- 
national program should be : 

... an understanding of cultural differences 

... a receptiveness to new experiences 

... a willingness to learn other languages 

. . . less tendency toward stereotyping. 

Educators from the Alabama SEA, Pike County, Alabama, bi- 
national schools of Colombia, Suoth America, EEAP/IE in Texas 
and from the University of Alabama gathered on the university 
campus August 7 and 8, 1967, for the Second Annual International 
Education Conference. The primary purpose of the conference was 
to generate ideas, develop experiences and extract specific projects 
in the implementation of international education into the curri- 
culum in the Goshen School. 

The Goshen Project was initiated in the fall of 1967 when six 
doctoral students from the University of Alabama, selected because 
of their experience and interest in international education and 
their knowledge in curriculum development, made periodic trips 
to Goshen forming a close relationship with the school faculty. The 
goal of the first trips was to motivate the interest of students in 
knowing about peoples and cultures and to stimulate the teachers 
to investigate possible avenues to include such interest in their 
daily studies. The doctoral students searched for resource materials 
to bring to the knowledge of the Goshen pupils and staff. While 
presenting sources of materials, the graduate students attempted 
to assist the teachers to envision ways and means of implementing 
international content into their regular classes. After a few weeks, 
with each doctoral student coupled with two or three Goshen 
teachers in a subject matter area of the student's competence, 
projects began taking shape. 
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Twelve consultants from the Alabama BBA made frequent trips 
to the Goshen school during the fall of 1967 and made suggestions 
as to methods and materials and their sources to the teachers. In 
December, 1967, the BEA personnel issued a review of the accom- 
plishments of the Goshen Project during the first three months of 
the project. The reviews noted the students' developing enthusiasm 
and interest in Latin American culture as well as their increasing 
knowledge, and made further suggestions of activities which could 
be used. 

On February 1, 1968, Dr. W. R. Goodson, director of REAP/IE, 
Dr. Severo Gomez, director of REAP/Texas, Mr. G. W. Hause: 
director of REAP/Alabama and the doctoral students visited the 
Goshen School and assisted the teachers in planning for the second 
semester of the Goshen Project, In an informal meeting the visitors 
again explained the objectives of this experimental program and 
the role of each teacher during the remaining part of the 1967-1968 
school year. The teachers were asked to develop a curriculum pack- 
age, with the help of the doctoral students, which would be of value 
in SEA'S work with faculties in other schools. 

In the course of the second semester the doctoral students 
assisted the Goshen teachers to set forth objectives, concepts, in- 
structional activities and develop materials and evaluate outcomes— 
all to be included in the above mentioned packages for the different 
grade levels and subjects. From these packages the doctoral stu- 
dents constructed theoretical models to be used by SEA's as guides 
in defining their roles and responsibilities in curriculum enrichment 
through selected dimensions of international education, 

A 16mm. sound documentary motion picture titled '‘The Goshen 
Story" was created during the first year of the project. The film 
was written and produced through the Southeast Alabama Edu- 
cational Media Center at Troy, Alabama, The purpose of the film 
is to describe what happened at the Goshen School that is useful 
for other schools in implementing international education in their 
curricula. 

In March individual Goshen staff members with their corre- 
sponding doctoral student met with SEA consultants to discuss 
accomplishments of the project in their particular subject matter 
area during the winter months and to make plans for the remaining 
two months of school. The classroom teachers emphasized some of 
the students' activities related to the project. As a result of these 
conferences the SEA consultants made their final review of the 
activities and accomplishments of the second semester of the Goshen 
Project. The SEA group agreed that during this period the project 
was showing satisfactory progress in most of the classes. They 



thought that the attitude and interest of the Goshen faculty students 
thought that the attitude and interest of the Goshen faculty, stu- 
dents and coanmunity people had increased greatly over the previous 
seinester# 

Flans are currently being formulated for the doctoral students 
from the university and the SIA personnel to meet together in the 
summer, 1968, to discuss the ways and means of disseminating the 
materials developed in the first year of the project to other schools 
in Alabama and to develop plans for continuation of the project 
through 1968-69. 

PmSONNBJL DEVELOPMENT 

The international education project conducted by the University 
of Alabama has had as one of its most important results the identifi- 
cation and education of doctoral students who are able, as a result 
of their experiences and university programs, to make an important 
contribution to the field of international education. 

The program designed for these doctoral candidates has pro- 
vided financial assistance in the form of assistantships, scholar- 
ships, or fellowships in every case, thus promoting a high degree 
completion result. In addition to offering various forms of financial 
opportunity to enrollees, the program, since 1968, has included in- 
ternships or other practicum experience in the binational schools as 
a part of international education involvement. 

The recipients of doctoral degrees resulting directly from the 
university’s international program is of considerable interest, not 
only in the positions which they occupied when selected for ad- 
mission, but also of significance in the opportunity they presently 
enjoy for making important contributions to the field of education 
in general and international education in particular. The doctoral 
student include : 

♦David M. Bjork, formerly the director of Nueva Granada School, 
Bogota, Colombia. Dr. Bjork received his Ph.D from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in 1965. His dissertation entitled TheoreUcal 
Models for International School Administration in the United 
States, Conoeptualimd From a Study of Cross-Cultural Factors 
i/n Latin America was made possible by his research in the over- 
seas schools and elsewhere. Presently Dr. Bjork is Professor 
of Education at the University of South Alabama at Mobile, and 
is actively engaged in the development of programs on the Mobile 
campus for students from binational schools. In addition he 
serves as a consultant to the University of Alabama on inter- 
national education projects. 



♦William McMiorter, formerly the director of the American 
©cbool of Valencia, Venezuela, Jiae completed all academic re*- 
quirements and has his dissertation in progress. He is presently 
Academic Dean of Yancy State Junior College, Bay Minnette, 
Alabama, and also is exploring implications of international 
education for junior colleges, 

♦Robert G, Seaquist received his Ph,D, in School Administration 
in August, 1968, Before entering the U, of A. he spent eight 
years in Brazil as the director of a binational school. After con- 
ducting extensive on-site research he completed his dissertation 
entitled A Study to Develop a Planning Base for the AssooiaMon 
of Colombian^Amerioa/n Binational Schools. Dr. Seaquist has 
been appointed Professor of Education at the University of 
Alabama, and in addition to instructional responsibilities, he 
will assist the university in a continuation and expansion of its 
international program. 

♦Leslie L. Lee, prior to enrollment in the doctoral program at the 
University of Alabama, was elementary principal of Colegio 
Americano in Puebla, Mexico, for several years. Dr. Lee co- 
ordinated a unique cooperative effort in international education 
between the Alabama State Education Agency, the Goshen, 
Alabama school and the University of Alabama. Dr. Lee, di- 
rector of the University's participation in the Goshen Project, 
describes in detail the conduct and result of the project in his 
dissertation. Influences Of Selected InternaUonal EdMcation 
Activities on Teacher Attitudes Concerning Purposes of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Lee has been appointed to the faculty of Northern 
Arizona University and will have primary responsibility in the 
development of that university’s program of assistance to the 
binational schools of Latin America. 

In addition to those who reached the end of their doctoral studies, 
the program has brought into the university doctoral program 
several candidates still pursuing graduate study and research. 
These include : 

♦Burton B. Pox, the director of Colegio Karl C. Parrish in Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, began doctoral studies while serving in that 
capacity and developed a research of the need for a system-wide 
office for the American Binational Schools in Colombia. This 
resulted in the development of a superintendency for the Co- 
lombian-American School Association, a post to which he was 
appointed and is now' serving. He is pursuing studies toward 
the Ed.D. in Administration. 

♦Joanne Fraser, NDEA fellow in Curriculum and Research is in 
residence at the University after two years of teaching experi- 



Sixth : That this agreement may be amended, altered, or changed by mutual 
consent in any manner considered necessary for the improvement 
of the relationship desired and specified. 

Seventh: That this agreement will terminate five years from the date of 
signature by respective authorities of the Association Schools and 
the University; but that this agreement will be terminated or dis- 
solved at the conclusion of any specific annual period if either the 
Association or the University considers that it is no longer appro- 
priate for reasons of its own. In such a case, any materials, equip- 
ment or properties acquired with joint funds will oe divided equit- 
ably between the Association and the University. 

Eighth; The present agreement will become valid when it is signed by the 
duly elected officers of the Association of American Schools in the 
Kepublic of Colombia and an appropriate official of the University 
of Alabama. 

In witness v/hereof, we have hereunto affixed our signature!? this 4th day 
of August of the year 1966 A.D. 



For the Association of American 
Schools in the Republic of Colombia 

(Original singed by Burton Fox) 

Burton Pox 

President 



For the University of Alabama 

( Origina l signed by Alex S. Pow) 
Alex S. Pow 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 



(Original signed by Dale I. Swall 

Dale I. Swall 
Vice President 



(Original signed 

by Raymond F. McLain 

Raymond P. McLain 

Dean of International Programs 



(Original signed 
Dwight Overholser) 
Dwight Overholser 
Secretary-Treasurer 



(Original signed by Robert E. Bills) 

Robert E. Bills 

Dean, College of Education 
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A SAMPLE PLAN FOE 
IMPLEMENTING AN IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAM IN COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 







1966-67 








1. Credit 


Courses and Related Consultant Service 








Course 


Professor 


Dates 






Location 








1 


2 


3 4 6 6 


ACD 291 


A 


66 Fall 


X 


X 






A 


67 Sp. 


X 


X 




CGP 211 


B 


66 Pall 






X X 




B 


67 Sp. 






X X 


EPy 263 


C 


66 Pal) 






X X 




C 


67 Sp. 






X X 


Etc. 


Etc. 


Etc. (Same pattern to be followed) 



Note : Students could receive a grade of “I" at the end of the Pall 
termj In some cases the combination could be Summer plus 
Pall, or Spring plus Summer 



Example: 1, Professor “A'’ will offer the same course at locations “1” and ‘"2”. 

2, Two round trips, Tuscaloosa-Colombia, will be involved per year. 

8. The first trip will entail 10 days at Location “1” and 10 days at 
Location “2”j the second trip, a similar arrangement. 

4. The courses could be organized and adapted to the situation, e.g. 

a) First trip, first 10 days s 

1) 4 class meetings, 2 hrs. each w/total class ” 8 hrs. 

2) 4 meetings, 2 hrs. each with interest areas = 8 hrs. 

3) Individual conferences for project design, etc. = 1% hrs. 

4) Planning and Evaluation — 2% hrs. 

b) Second trip, last 10 days 

1) Individual and interest area conferences, equivalent 

to 6 hrs. of classroom instruction — 6 hrs. 

2) 4 class meetings, 2 hrs. each with total group ® 8 hrs. 

3) Activities planned to adapt plans, implement 
changes, devise policy and procedures of 
curriculum development, involving students 

the equivalent of 12 hrs. = 12 hrs. 

Total ^ 46 hrs. 

(This would be repeated in two locations) 

Example: Library and Instructional Materials 

1. Rather than one textbook, the instructor could prepare a list of 
15 books (for a class of 20) and request that a “course shelf” be 
established at the center with five copies of the text and 10 
additional references. 

2. Abstracts of current literature, provided by the instructor in most 
cases, could be duplicated in most centers. 
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3, The instructor could be provided with an excess baggage allow- 
ance; hence take selected materials with him. 

4. Many materials could be developed by the class, and from year to 
year provide valuable resources. 

6. Several centers have extensive professional libraries; others could 
be encouraged to develop and would be given the help noted above. 
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